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The “tragic flaw,” or more precisely the word cuaptia, 
which Aristotle uses in the famous passage of the Poetics 
on types of heroes suitable or unsuitable for tragedy, 
has been subject in recent years to close semasiological 
scrutiny.! The conclusion reached by several scholars 
has been to restrict the definition of &uaptia in the 
passage concerned to the intellectual sphere and to 
confine its meaning to “error of judgment.’? These 
semantic studies have been undertaken in part to de- 
fend a thesis of crucial importance in connection with 
Aristotle’s conception of tragedy as a whole. Concluding 
his learned articles on the history of the meaning of the 
word &uaptia, Hey writes: “If my elucidation of the 
c&uaptia is correct, then the theorists of tragedy who de- 
mand a ‘moral guilt’ for the hero and who see in the 
catastrophe an atonement therefor no longer have any 
right to appeal to Aristotle.”* Yet from the copious evi- 
dence itself that Hey adduces to illustrate the meaning 
of the word and of other related words, &uaptia appears 
even in Aristotle to have very wide significance, covering 
almost anything from a blunder to a crime. Consequent- 
ly some scholars have been reluctant to accept the re- 
stricted meaning assigned to the word for the passage in 
question. Professor Bowra, for example, has recently 
shown his reluctance by stating in his chapter on “King 
Oedipus” in Sophoclean Tragedy that &uaptia as Aris- 
totle used it in this passage may mean either an intellec- 
tual mistake or a fault of character.* It would be un- 
fortunate, however, if Hey’s view of Aristotle’s theory of 
tragedy as such were felt to depend upon his interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of &uaptia. Hey is perfectly right 
in insisting that any interpretation of the duaptia that 
makes it tantamount to guilt for which the hero’s suffer- 
ing becomes an atonement is altogether alien to Aris- 
totle’s conception of tragedy. It is my belief, however, 
that this important contention can be defended no less 
cogently and with far less cost to the really subtle elasti- 
city of the tragic flaw, by testing Aristotle’s definition 
of tragedy and by inquiring precisely into the role that 
Aristotle allows the &uaptia to play therein, than by 
restricting the meaning of the word Guaptica itself. This 
paper will try first of all to show that the implications of 
Aristotle’s definition of tragedy are in themselves suffi- 
cient to preclude any notion of atonement or reparation 
or condign punishment. It will then go on to argue that it 
is the function rather than the meaning of the duaptia 
that calls for reinterpretation in the light of the defini- 
tion. 

Since the problem of the Guaptia is not involved in 
that portion of the definition of tragedy in which Aris- 
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totle states the genus or class which tragedy as a 
species belongs, we need only repeat it without elabora- 
tion} —Pragedy—-betongs=to~the-class of things that are 
imitations “of an action that is serious, complete, and of 
a certain magnitude; in language embellished with each 
kind of artistic ornament, the several kinds being found 
in separate parts of the play; in the form of action, not 
of narrative” (1449b24-28).5 So far Aristotle has desig- 
nated a group of artistic products that would include 
many Greek and also mutatis mutandis many modern 
dramas. But so far we do not have a tragedy. 

In going on to specify the quality that makes a drama 
of this kind a tragedy, Aristotle uses a phrase that has 
become one of the most celebrated in the annals of liter- 
ary criticism. It is important for our purpose to note 
carefully the sphere from which he drew the character- 
istic that distinguishes a tragedy as such. The definition 
as it stands so far remains within the perceptible limits 
of the object defined. But the succeeding phrase that 
marks off certain of these objects as tragedies appeals 
not to any manifest quality in the objects themselves 
but rather to the effect that they produce upon tnose who 
contemplate them. Aristotle was much impressed by the 
psychagogic power of what we would call fiction in 
the widest sense. The way that we feel pain or pleasure 
before representations, he tells us in the Politics, is very 
close to the way we feel in the face of realities. “As 
spectators of such things,” he says, “our soul is moved” 
(1340a22-25).6 And in the Poetics he refers to certain 
parts of the plot as the devices whereby in the highest 
degree tragedy “draws the soul” puyay@yei, 1450a33). 
So much impressed was he indeed by the diverse emotion- 
al effects produced by different works that he was pre- 
pared to make some of his most important distinctions 
between literary kinds precisely in terms of these effects. 
And most conspicuously was he looking to them, when 
he specified tragedy in the conclusion of his definition as 
“through pity and fear accomplishing the catharsis of 
such emotions.” 

A drama then, in other respects adequately determined, 
may be called a tragedy, if it affects those who see it or 
read it with fear and pity. The question of the catharsis 
with all its peculiar difficulties need not concern us. In- 
deed one of the reasons why the question is fraught with 
difficulties is that Aristotle has nothing more to say about 
the catharsis in the Poetics as it has come down to us. 
Fear and pity, on the other hand, of the fearful and the 
piteous as constituting the tragic properly so called, are 
mentioned again and again and go far to explain the 
proportions of the treatise. The plot, for example, calls 
for much more extended treatment than the other parts 
of tragedy because it contains the action; and it is by 
their actions that the agents for whom we feel fear and 
pity are made happy or unhappy (1450a20). Also with- 
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in the treatment of the plot itself the reversals and re- 
cognitions are handled at great length because they 
above all are the parts of the plot that inspire fear and 
pity (1452438). 

If the incitement of fear and pity constitutes the tragic, 
it is natural to ask next what incites these emotions. At 
this point happily Aristotle leaves nothing to be desired: 
he tells us in the Rhetoric what fear and pity are in fact; 
he telis us in the Politics that we feel almost the same 
way about the likenesses of fiction as we would feel about 
their counterparts in fact; and finally in the Poetics he 
restates his position expanding it in the single detail 
where the new situation in connection with fiction would 
be likely to raise a question. “Fear,” we are told, “is a 
kind of pain or distress at the apprehension of approach- 
ing evil of a destructive or painful kind” (1382a21-22). 
The qualification follows that the apprehended evil must 
be imminent in order to arouse fear. “Pity,” we are told, 
“is a kind of pain at evil of a destructive and painful 
kind plainly befalling one who does not deserve it, and 
such as we might expect to befall ourselves or our dear 
ones” (1385b13-15). Further it is observed that generally 
what we would fear to have happen to us we pity as 
happening to others. Now if it is true, as we have seen 
Aristotle maintain in the Politics, that we are moved in 
almost the same way by representations as by realities, 
it follows that we will pity in fiction such persons as we 
would pity in fact. In the Poetics Aristotle repeats mere- 
ly that we feel pity for one who does not deserve his 
misfortune (1453a5). Since fear, however, is an emotion 
that we feel primarily in the face of evil threatening our- 
selves, it might be asked how this emotion is transferred 
to the context of the Poetics. The answer is anticipated 
even in the discussion of pity in the Rhetoric, where 
Aristotle remarks that when the others who suffer evil 
are very closely related to us, we feel as we would for 
ourselves (1386a17-18). In the Poetics he quite plausibly 
extends the range from kinship to a more general similar- 
ity, saying that we feel fear for one like us (1453a5).” 

Such being the conditions whereby fear and pity are 
stimulated, it is clear that a tragedy which by definition 
is going to arouse these emotions must contain certain 
particular elements in its portrayal of events and persons. 
It must contain evil of a destructive or painful kind, 
which in the Poetics Aristotle calls variously “misfor- 
tune” (Suctuxia) or “terrible things” (Setvc&) or “suf- 
ferings” (™&@n). And these sufferings must befall per- 
sons who are like us, that is to say, capable in the broad- 
est sense of enlisting our sympathy. They must be like us 
in order that we may fear for them; and they must fur- 
thermore be undeserving of their sufferings, in order that 
we may pity them. Given Aristotle’s definitions of tra- 
gedy, fear, and pity, these elements of suffering, sym- 
pathetic appeal, and innocence are indispensable. 

At this point it becomes clear that Hey and other crit- 
ics of his persuasion are justified in insisting that the 
theorists of tragedy who see in the catastrophe an atone- 
ment for the hero’s moral guilt have no right to appeal 
to Aristotle for their theory. Whatever the merits may 
be of a play so constructed, it will not be a tragedy in 
the Aristotelian sense. If the hero is not innocent at 
least to the extent of suffering beyond his deserts, there 
can be no pity as Aristotle defines it; and where there 
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is no pity, there can be no tragedy as Aristotle defines it. 

But if this is the whole story, one may well wonder 
how such a stubborn misconception of Aristotelian trag- 
edy could ever have arisen. Aristotle, however, has some- 
thing more to say about the hero of a perfect tragedy 
than that he be sympathetic and undeserving of his suf- 
fering. In the famous passage which forms the center 
of our inquiry, he adds that the hero should pass to his 
misfortune on account of some flaw (1453a9-10). In re- 
sponse to our immediate question why the hero should be 
provided with a flaw, we find the specious rather than 
satisfactory answer that the spectacle of perfectly good 
men passing from good fortune to misfortune is neither 
fearful nor piteous but shocking (1452b34-36). The answer 
is specious, for it seems to make the flaw function as 
the means to secure fear and pity, and consequently as 
the means for securing the tragic effect. As such the flaw 
would, of course, be supremely relevant. But the answer 
is unsatisfactory, for we have learned from Aristotle’s 
definition of pity that it is precisely the innocence of a 
sufferer which makes his suffering piteous. Not only that, 
but he gives us to believe in his discussion of pity in 
the Rhetoric that pity varies directly with the innocence 
of the victim. There he observes that the spectacle of 
perfectly good men involved in hardships is piteous in 
the highest degree ( 1386b5-8) 8 

Perplexing as all this may seem, even greater per- 
plexity lies in store in what follows. After dismissing as 
shocking the situation of perfectly good men who pass 
from good fortune to misfortune, Aristotle continues with 
the situation of bad men passing from misfortune to 
good fortune. This situation, he says, is the most un- 
tragic of all, for it has nothing that it should: it is not 
satisfying to human feeling or piteous or fearful. The 
surprising part of this statement is the inclusion of a 
third quality alongside the piteous and the fearful, con- 
tributing apparently to the definition of the tragic. This 
quality which Aristotle calls piA&v@pamov, and which 
we are obliged to render by the phrase “satisfying to 
human feeling,” has not been mentioned in the treatise 
before. It comes as a complete surprise, especially since 
Aristotle had just repeated at the very beginning of this 
section his definition of tragedy as an imitation of things 
fearful and piteous, even going so far as to call these 
things the peculiar property (tStov) of tragic imitation. 
If we stick by Aristotle’s guns and insist that the fearful 
and the piteous are the only qualities that properly re- 
veal a tragedy, it is hard to see why the situation of a 
bad man passing from misfortune to good fortune is 
any more untragic than that of a perfectly good man 
passing from good fortune to misfortune, if indeed the 
latter is, as Aristotle said, neither fearful nor piteous. 
Suddenly to slip in a wholly new quality as a third part 
of the definition of the tragic, whereby it then becomes 
possible to call the former situation more untragic than 
the latter, is unquestionably foul play. 

Here, however, certain critics would ask us to pause, 
on the grounds that we were complicating the issue 
needlessly by not being content to follow Bywater in 
his translation of piAc&vO@pwTov as that which makes 
“appeal... to the human feeling in us.”® If Bywater is 
right in holding that Aristotle uses the word to denote a 
general feeling of pain at the misfortune of others re- 
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gardless of their deserts, then to be sure it is not a wholly 
new quality at all, but merely the larger term for a feel- 
ing to which pity is related as a special expression re- 
served for those whose misfortune is unmerited. Aristotle 
would then be saying simply that the situation repre- 
senting bad men as passing from misfortune to good 
fortune is not moving even in the right direction for 
tragedy, since it does not involve the hero in events 
that are pathetic, much less piteous. At first glance it 
would appear perverse to reject such a simple, con- 
servative, and generally well-received interpretation of 
pAdvOpwnov.!? But reading on we find that Aristotle 
uses the word twice again in the Poetics, and that in 
both contexts Butcher’s interpretation is much more 
convincing than Bywater’s.11 The word is used again 
immediately to describe a third situation, namely, that 
of a thoroughly bad man falling from good fortune into 
misfortune. Such an arrangement, says Aristotle, would 
have gAdvOpwnov but not pity or fear. Now this, By- 
water invites us to believe, refers to our feeling “a cer- 
tain commiseration even for the wicked in misfortune.” 
He pays no heed to the highly relevant passage, to which 
Butcher calls our attention,’ directly following the dis- 
cussion of pity in the Rhetoric, where Aristotle treating 
of nemesis or righteous indignation observes that “he 
who is pained for those who suffer undeservedly will be 
pleased or not pained for those who suffer deservedly; 
for example, no good man would feel pain for parricides 
and murderers when they get their punishment; for we 
ought to rejoice over such things” (1386b26-30). Nor 
does he pay any heed to Aristotle’s indication in the 
Poetics of the typical feelings of audiences, who have a 
weakness for double arrangements like that of the 
Odyssey, ending in opposite ways for the good and for 
the bad (1453a31-33). One may readily guess how much 
of Bywater’s commiseration the ordinary Greek (or for 
that matter the ordinary man) would feel for Antinous 
and Eurymachus when slain by Odysseus. And in the 
light of that guess one may be tempted to wonder whether 
it is Butcher’s interpretation of satisfying to the moral 
sense or Bywater’s of evoking commiseration even for 
the wicked that is open to the charge of being a “some- 
what artificial rendering.” 

Only once again in the Poetics does Aristotle use the 
word p\Ac&vOpatTov. He is speaking of two heroes, a 
clever but bad man who is outwitted and a brave but 
unjust man who is defeated, and says that the plays in 
which they figure are tragic and gAdvOpwTov (1456a- 
21-23). If mtAd&vOpmmov meant nothing more than 
arousing “the human feeling in one,” as Bywater trans- 
lates it, it would be otiose to add after saying already 
that they were tragic, which implies arousing sympathy 
for undeserved suffering. Rather does Aristotle seem to 
be drawing a sharp contrast between the redeeming traits 
of the heroes that make their fall tragic and the other 
traits that make it, as Butcher says, satisfying to “the 
moral sense.” 

Feeling for these reasons that Bywater’s interpretation 
of p\A&vGpaTov leaves more problems than it solves, 
I prefer trying to work out the difficulties that inhere 
admittedly in Butcher’s. First of all we must reconcile 
ourselves to the presence of this new criterion, which we 
render as satisfying to human feeling, and try to deter- 
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mine whether Aristotle really intends it as a peculiar 
property of the tragic or not. Except for the single state- 
ment that that situation is most untragic which lacks the 
gUcdvOpwatov as well as the piteous and the fearful, 
there is no other indication that Aristotle intends to ex- 
pand his definition. Not only in the preceding part 
of the treatise but also in what follows, fear and pity 
remain the exclusive criteria of the tragic. That the 
pAdvOpaTov may exist without pity and fear Aristotle 
has told us in describing the situation of a thoroughly 
bad man falling from good fortune into misfortune, a 
situation which may be satisfying to human feeling but 
not piteous or fearful. Finally, that the converse is also 
true, namely, that the tragic, or evidently what stimu- 
lates pity and fear, may exist without the pAdvOparTov, 
Aristotle indicated in the succeeding passage of the 
Poetics already quoted, where he spoke of certain plays 
as tragic and also satisfying to human feeling. If the 
meaning of tpaytKdév implied that of pAd&vOpatTov 
in any sense at all, the coupling of the terms would be 
pointless. Hence the gtA&kvOpattov may better be un- 
derstood as an additional desirable quality, which a 
supremely beautiful tragedy will possess, but still not 
essential to tragedy as such. 


Further support for our belief that Aristotle is intro- 
ducing a new and distinct standard of judgment may be 
found in the use of the term ptapdv, which Butcher 
translates as “shocking” and Bywater as “odious.” Be- 
sides its use in the passage where the misfortune of 
perfectly good men is described as not fearful or piteous 
but utapdv, the word is used a little later in evaluating 
the four ways in which a deed of violence (tO detvdv, 
1453b30) may be represented. The worst way, says 
Aristotle, is for someone to be about to act knowingly 
and then not to act. It is the worst because it is uLapov 
without being toaytKkdov; and it fails to be tpaytKdv 
because it involves no suffering (1453b38-39). Slightly 
better would be for someone to act knowlingly, as 
Euripides has represented Medea slaying her children. 
This way is somewhat better, as Bywater aptly explains, 
for although it is still puapdv, it is none the less 
TPayLKOV as involving suffering. There are two impor- 
tant points to observe here. In the first place, Bywater 
agrees with Butcher in expaining piapdv, alike in both 
contexts, as “morally offensive.” “The criterion,” he says, 
“which now determines the relative value of these pos- 
sible situations in Tragedy is a moral one, their effect 
not on the emotions, but on the moral sensibility of the 
audience.”!3 In the second place, it is apparent from 
Aristotle’s disjunction of the terms that the wiapdév can 
be present with or without the tpaytkdv, and further- 
more that its presence does not eliminate the possibility 
of the tpayikdv. Just as the presence of the 
o\A&v@panov was found to be desirable but not essen- 
tial for tragedy, so the presence of the piapdv while 
not desirable for tragedy is still not fatal to it as such. 
The conclusion then is almost irresistible that Aristotle 
in the earlier passage was speaking loosely when he 
implied that the shocking was incompatible with the 
fearful and the piteous. 


For those who interpret both piapdv and piAdcve- 
paTov as terms drawn from a level of critical scrutiny 
distinct from that on which the definition of tragedy 
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was made, it becomes possible to distinguish in the entire 
section on heroes the operation of a double set of criteria, 
poorly anticipated and loosely applied, but latent none 
the less and needing to be disengaged not only for proper 
understanding of the function and meaning of the 
cuaptia but also for thorough clarification of Aris- 
totle’s conception of tragedy as a whole. The double 
set of criteria consists on the one hand of the tragic and 
the untragic, and on the other hand of what is satisfying 
to human feeling (ptAcvOpwTov) and what is unsatis- 
fying to human feeling (waxpdv). 


By applying these two sets of contraries to the four 
possible situations which Aristotle mentions we are able 
first of all to preserve strictly all of his definitions; 
second, we are able to see in sharp relief the relation of 
one situation to another; and finally we are able to detect 
clearly the quality which the Guaptia is really intended 
to produce. Accordingly, the first situation, that of per- 
fectly good men passing from good fortune to misfortune, 
is tragic but not satisfying to human feeling; the 
second, that of bad men passing from misfortune to 
good fortune, is neither tragic nor satisfying to human 
feeling; the third, that of the thoroughly bad man falling 
from good fortune into misfortune, is satisfying to human 
feeling but not tragic; 1° finally the fourth, that of the 
man neither perfectly good nor thoroughly bad passing 
into misfortune on account of some flaw, is both tragic 
and satisfying to human feeling. Thus having disen- 
tangled the two desiderata here in question, the essential 
tpayiKov and the subsidiary giAdvOpmmov, we can 
perceive at once that the Guaptia functions not as the 
means to secure fear and pity, not as the means for 
securing the tragic effect proper, but rather as the means 
to secure the piA&VvOpwrTov, the means to render what 
might very well be tragic without it, not only tragic 
but also satisfying to human feeling. 


Before we conclude our discussion by considering the 
meaning of the Guwaptia in the light of its function 
as a means to the gtA&vOpwrTov, we might pause for 
some further explanation to illumine, if possible, the 
sudden appearance of this secondary complicating cri- 
terion in the service of which, rather than in the service 
of the tragic, the Guaptia by our contention emerges. 
First of all we must remember that in this section of the 
Poetics Aristotle is making specifications for the best 
tragedy possible. Whether a given play is actually a 
tragedy or not will depend upon whether or not it pro- 
duces in the spectator the two tragic emotions. But there 
is no reason why a tragedy should not possess, in ad- 
dition to the merits that define it as such, other supple- 
mentary excellences. And there is very good reason why 
it should possess the particular excellence denominated 
by o\AcvOpeaTov. Although it may be true, as Aristotle 
points out earlier in the treatise, that we enjoy looking 
at representations of things the sight of which would be 
painful in reality (1448b10-11), it is also true that spec- 
tators tend to shrink away even from representations 
that are excessively painful. Aristotle never tires of 
saying that the proper pleasure of tragedy is the pleasure 
that comes from pity and fear through imitation (1453b- 
10-12).17 He might have insisted less upon this point, if 
he had been less acutely aware of the weakness of 
spectators who want happy endings for the good, and 
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of the weakness of poets who cater to their wishes. Yet 
he also knew that poets wrote their plays to be a success, 
in the hope that they would take a prize. A play that 
was utterly shocking to the sensibilities of an audience 
(as the last scenes of King Lear in the experience of Dr. 
Johnson)'8 might as well not be written at all, even 
though it satisfied perfectly the definition of a tragedy. 
There are limits beyond which the pleasure that comes 
from pity and fear through imitation ceases to be pleas- 
urable. The OtAcvOpwrTov, I believe, was introduced as 
the quality that safeguards those limits. If it was possible 
to write a play, like the Oedipus for example, preserving 
the proper tragic effect and at the same time commending 
that effect to the audience rather than thrusting it upon 
them, such a play would be the perfect tragedy.1® And 
it was possible to write such a play by skillful handling 
of a Guaptia. 


If this interpretation of the function of the &uaptia 
is correct, the tragic flaw turns out to be tragic only in 
the sense that it involves the hero in suffering. In the 
sense of producing an effect upon the audience, it is 
almost the opposite of tragic, and if improperly handled 
can destroy the tragic effect altogether. We have seen 
already that those who would scotch the misinterpreta- 
tion of Guaptian as guilt for which the hero suffers by 
way of atonement have only to hold firmly to the impli- 
cations of Aristotle’s definition of tragedy. But beyond 
that there seems to be no need to restrict the meaning 
of Gucetia in this passage. It seems to me rather that 
Aristotle deliberately chose a word of the widest possible 
connotation so as to allow the tragedian the greatest 
possible diversity of dramatic treatment within the limits 
of a desired effect. The &uaptia may then mean any- 
thing in the hero’s action or character or both, any 
mistake or inadequacy or flaw — as it may still be called 
—that mitigates in some appropriate measure the distress 
felt by the spectators for the hero’s sufferings. By ap- 
propriate measure I mean to any degree short of actually 
eliminating the distress produced by the spectacle of 
undeserved misfortune, which must remain the essence 
of the tragic. Provided only that it leave the hero still 
more suffering than sinning, the Guaptia may be of any 
complexion.2° Aristotle would let the good judgment of 
the poet decide whether in his use of the &uaptia he 
was going so far as to sacrifice the principal virtue of a 
tragedy, namely, being tragic, to the subordinate virtue 
of being g\A&vOp@Tov. As far as we are concerned, if 
only we realize that the flaw is for the sake of the 
piAdcvOpwrov and that the pP.LAcvOpeanov is better un- 
derstood as a control for the tragic than as a part of it, 
we shall be in no danger of looking for the tragedy in 
the flaw. 


*This paper was read before the Latin Section of the Minnesota 
Education Association, meeting at the College of St. Benedict, St. 
Joseph, Minnesota, on October 28, 1948. 

1P, van Braam, “Aristotle’s Use of “Auaptia,” CQ 6 (1912) 
266-272. O. Hey, ““AMAPTIA. Zur Bedeutungsgeschichte des 
Wortes,” Ph 83 (1927-28) 1-17, 137-163. Cf. also two related articles 
by R. A. Pack: “A passage in Alexander of Aphrodisias Relating 
to the Theory of Tragedy,” AJPh 58 (1937) 418-436, and “Fate, 
Chance, and Tragic Error,” AJPh 60 (1939) 350-356. 

2Hey, op.cit. 160; van Braam, op.cit. passim. 


3Hey, op.cit. 162. 
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4C. M. Bowra, Sophoclean Tragedy (Oxford, 1944) 166. A 
systematic reassertion of the position that “a&uaptia as used in 


the crucial passage in the Poetics (1453a) includes some degree of 
culpability” has been made by P. W. Harsh, “Auaptio Again,” 


TAPhA 76 (1945) 47-58. 
5Translation from 8. H. Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry 


ond Fine Art (4th ed. London, 1932). Other translations from 
Aristotle are my own. 


6In this passage he is speaking of imitations in rhythms and 
melodies. The addition of words as a means of imitation in 
drama would of course increase the psychagogic power. 


7In the Poetics, however, the fear does not supplant the pity 
but is felt in conjunction with it. 

8It hardly makes any difference that the word for the good 
men in the Poetics is ETE KETC, in the Rhetoric onovdator. 
In Aristotelian terminology a man cannot be better than 
oTovdaioc. 

Ingram Bywater, Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, (Oxford, 
1909) 35, 55, 214. 


10Preferred by Liddell and Scott; enthusiastically defended 
by Professor Lane Cooper, especially in his review “The Villain 
as ‘Hero’” (Aristotelian Papers, Cornell University Press, 1939, 
131-153). 


11Both commentators would agree that the term denotes “fel- 
low-feeling” of some kind, but their views diverge widely in 
explanation of what Aristotle understood by fellow-feeling. 

12Butcher, op.cit. 303. 

13Bywater, op.cit. 224-225, and cf. 214. 

14Further support might be found for this view in the remark 
following presently after mention of the flaw and of Oedipus as 
a suitable hero, that the hero should be “either such as has been 
stated or better rather than worse” (1453a16). He would not then 
have very far to go to be almost perfectly good. 

15]t may be observed here that taking OAdVOPwTOV in 
Butcher’s sense makes it possible to draw a precise distinction 
between the effect produced by the misfortune of a perfectly good 
man and that of a thoroughly bad one. Otherwise they would 
remain undifferentiated, pathetic both alike. 

16Cf, Butcher, op.cit. 329 ff. 

17Cf. also 1453a36, 1459a21, and 1462b13. 

18Butcher, op.cit. 306. 


19]t, lies beyond the scope of this paper to estimate Oedipus 
as the ideal hero of Aristotelian tragedy. Certainly a good case 
could be made out, if indeed the emotional reaction of a repre- 
sentative audience to his catastrophe is predominantly one of 
fear and pity, profound but not outraged. 


20That the complexion may sometimes be rather dark, much 
darker in fact than a mere error of judgment, is indicated by 
Aristotle’s description of the two heroes already mentioned, the 
one © COMO ETH TOV PLAS who is outwitted and the other 
6 &&Speiog ev KSiKoc S€ who is defeated. Tovnpia and 
&5iKoc must suggest the auaotia, and they are strong words, 
so strong as a matter of fact that Aristotle had expressly excluded 
TOV opddpa TOVNpOV, the thoroughly bad man of his third 
situation, on the grounds that his misfortune could not inspire 
pity and fear. 


Proposal for a Study of Pre-Aristotelian Expressions 
Concerning Speed 


At a time when, perhaps, researches are being con- 
ducted upon highly minute matters of classical philology, 
it may be proper to call for studies that have appeal 
for others than the specialists. At various times the 
present writer has felt that a need exists for a thorough- 
going study of expressions concerning ‘speed’ in the Greek 
literature before Aristotle. There are at least two reasons 
for the properly qualified scholar to take up the task. 

First, such a study might well contribute an item or 
two of value in any consideration of a term that has 
an honorable history in philosophic thought: kinésis. 
Aristotle analyzed kinésts or motus (Physics III, 1 [201 
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a]), and fixed its meaning in a philosophic sense. Medi- 
eval scholastics considered it at length, “the act of a 
being in potency while still in potency.” Now Homer, 
where he speaks of actions “swift as thought” (passim), 
recognizes the motion involved in immanent or vital 
activity. In the Homeric Hymn to Pythian Apollo (186) 
and the Hymn to Hermes (43-44) the same expression 
occurs. Investigation ought to reveal other expressions 
that illustrate types of kinésis on the philosophic plane. 


Second, such a study, granted even that its philo- 
sophie significance turn out to be small, will have a 
decided literary value in casting light on the working of 
the Greek imagination before writers theoretically availed 
themselves of the labors of the Stagirite. The Homeric 
Hymns alone yield the following: 


“Swift as bright glances from the eye”—To Hermes 
(45) ; 

“Swift as a star at noonday”—To Pythian Apollo 
(441); 

“Swift as the wind”—To Delian Apollo (107); 
“Sped like a wild bird”—To Demeter (43). 


St. Louis University Leo M. Kaltser 


Eidolon In The Iliad 


Homer’s picture of the soul in the Iliad represents a 
shadowy substance which is definitely not material but 
which contains all the external forms and shapes and 
characteristics of the earthly body. Because of this, 
many claim that to Homer the soul was a mere shadow 
or image of a man’s former self. In proof they quote the 
word he frequently uses in connection with the soul, i.e., 
Eidolon, which signifies shadow, likeness, or image. 
However, it is wrong to use this word as a conclusive 
proof that to him the soul was only a shadow. 

He did not believe that the soul was a mere shadow or 
phantom of its former self. Otherwise, how can we ac- 
count for the consciousness which the soul possesses of 
its former existence, of its grief and despair at its present 
situation? How can we rationally explain the emotions of 
love in Odysseus’ mother at the sight of her son, or the 
feeling of anger enkindled in the soul of Ajax when he 
beholds Odysseus? Shadows or images do not love or 
hate. They are not conscious of their existence. 


By the word eidolon Homer cannot mean a mere shad- 
ow, because in the eleventh book of the Odyssey that 
very question is asked and answered. “Is it a phantom 
(etdolon) high Persephone has sent to make me weep and 
sorrow more” (11.213)? “In no wise is Persephone be- 
guiling you but this is the way with mortals when they 
die” (217). In other words it would seem that eidolon 
means not that the soul is a phantom, but rather a non- 
material substance which takes on the accidental like- 
ness of its former appearance in this world. This word 
refers not to the essence of the soul, but to its accidental 
similarity to the body. Homer believed the soul was 
spiritual, but as spirituality was to him only a vague 
conception of something not material, the only way he 
could even picture this spiritual soul was to give it the 
external shape and form of the former man. The soul 
was more than a phantom in Homer’s mind. Exactly 
what it was perplexed him. 


Weston College Patrick A. Sullivan, S.J. 
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@ Merry Christmas to all our readers! 


Ad Secundam Missam 
In Aurora 
Lectio Epistouae Bratt Pauti APOSsTOLI 
Ap TituM 


Titus 3.4-7 
Carissime: Apparuit benignitas et humanitas Sal- 
vatoris nostri Dei: non ex operibus justitiae, quae 
fecimus nos, sed secundum suam misericordiam salvos 
nos fecit per lavacrum regenerationis et renovationis 
Spiritus Sancti, quem effudit in nos abunde per Jesum 
Christum, Salvatorem nostrum: ut justificati gratia 
ipsius, heredes simus secundum spem vitae aeternae: 

in Christo Jesu, Domino nostro. 


Christocentric Humanism 
AN APPRAISAL OF Mip-CrentTurRY APPRAISALS 


December anno Domini 1949 brings us ever closer to 
the half-way mark of our Twentieth Century. As we 
have been nearing the end of the Mid-Century, institu- 
tions of learning have here and there taken time out 
momentarily to measure and report upon their progress 
and the progress of the raw stuff with which they deal— 
man. Some of the finest minds of our times, men of 
thought and men of action, men from this country and 
men from abroad, have been called upon to pronounce 
upon the present position of man. Confronted with the 
question “Where is man?” most of these experts seem to 
agree that modern man with all his material prosperity 
had got himself into pretty much of a spiritual mess. 
He is in complete control of nature; he has little self- 
control. Those who submitted Twentieth Century man 
to investigation at this critical point in history agreed 
that man’s was a moral problem. Not as though the 
problem is peculiar to our day. Man is ever the old 
problem, the new. But the scientific strides of our march 
of time have given the problem a dreadful urgency. 


To attempt an appraisal of appraisals were doubly 
dangerous. It were twice to confound confusion. Most 
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of the men of thought and action (one could wish there 
had been included in these discussions an occasional man 
of vision), disagreed on rather fundamental issues. These 
basic differences have a not unbewildering effect upon 
the commonsensical attitude of the plain man. Even so, 
when a good deal of the wooly-minded thinking has been 
disentangled from the fabric of these appraisals, certain 
rather general outlines become somewhat discernible. 
Most of the thinkers and doers seem to agree that the 
problem of man is one of character, not knowledge; that 
education is the greatest force capable of coping with 
the problem; that the real danger to education is not 
so much the frankly technical school, as the insincerely 
“liberal” college that has allowed itself to be invaded 
by petty specialization. 


Now the plain observer who is neither a man of pro- 
found thought or decisive action may claim the audacity 
of a simple word in the matter. After all, butchers are 
not to be given the exclusive right to judge cuts of 
beef. And it would seem not out of place to allow a 
man of healthy appetite the singular privilege of pro- 
nouncing upon the merits of a steak. 


There are many men of common sense who will have 
a distaste for the simple solution of modern man’s prob- 
lem through a merely secular liberal education. That 
is rather a tough morsel to chew. It is harder to swallow. 


A humane education may surely be a counterstress to 
specialized technology, but it will not necessarily touch 
morality. It is too entirely anthropocentric. It is only 
a half humanism. If we are to have morality at all, we 
need a whole humanism, a humanism that is theocentric. 
The foundations of morality must be fixed and immu- 
table. That notion is as old as Plato. 


The point has not escaped Princeton’s Professor of 
Philosophy, Jacques Maritain. In The Twilight of Civ- 
ilization (New York, Sheed and Ward, 1943, P. 4), he 
says: : 


Here we have a glimpse into the nature of the great 
defect of classical humanism, the brand of humanism 
which, since the Renaissance, has occupied the last three 
centuries. This defect, it seems to me, lies not so much 
in that which is affirmed in this sort of humanism, as in 
that which consists of negation, denial, and separation; 
it lies in what one might call an anthropocentric concept 
of man and culture. One might add that the error in- 
volved boils down to affirming human nature as closed in 
upon itself or absolutely self-sufficient. 


In place of an open human nature and of an open 
reason, which are the only true nature and the only true 
reason, man claims to possess a nature and a reason 
isolated in themselves and shut up in themselves, each 
of them exclusive of whatever is not itself. Instead of a 
human and rational development in continuance of the 
Gospel, man has sought this development from pure 
reason as a substitute for the Gospel. And for human 
life, for the concrete movement of history, this means 
real and very serious amputations... 


The point did not escape Georgetown University’s new 
President, Hunter Guthrie, S. J. In fact, much of what 
Father Guthrie had to say in his inaugural address of 
last May is of interest to all interested in an education 
that is at once Christian and humane. 


“Man is floundering today,” said Father Guthrie, “be- 
cause he has lost his ultimate orientations. He is an 
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individualist not because technological education has 
taught him this or that unique way of making a living; 
nor because economic necessity makes it imperative for 
him to be ruthless toward others and utterly selfish in 
his own interests. He is choosing bypaths and side- 
roads; he has run down a thousand blind alleys because 
his university training has conditioned him to live with- 
out God as a transcendent focal point for his thought 
and activities; has, on the contrary, persuaded him that 
all design, all purpose, all meaning, if any, are to be 
found in the squirrel-cage of his own Ego.” 


Against the circulus vitiosus of this anthropocentric 
education that gets a man no further than the striving 
squirrel in his cage, Father Guthrie advocated a system 
that is centered at once upon man and upon God. It 
was with no complacency that he faced the formidable 
task that confronted him. “Despite the manifold involu- 
tions of most modern universities,” he continued his 
clarification, “their guiding principle is relatively simple. 
It is the monism of unregenerated but self-sufficient 
nature. Georgetown University rejects this over-simpli- 
fication of education’s chore, for she maintains with St. 
Paul that ‘natural wisdom brings only death, whereas 
the wisdom of the spirit brings life and peace’ (Rom. 8.6). 
Hence the goal of true education is dualistic: both spirit 
and nature, in the Pauline sense, claim their just measure 
of attention. No academic system can pretend to be 
realistic, if it fails to account for boii factors in its 
training. Balance between the two and thoroughness in 
the approach to each must characterize the program. 


“Our method of training nature was first molded in 
Plato’s Academy some four centuries before the birth 
of Christ. Homer and Hesiod, Pindar, Aeschylus and 
Sophocles have graced our walks of Georgetown as once 
the groves of Greece. Aristotle has sharpened the wits 
of our students with his logic and metaphysical com- 
plexities. With Justin, Clement, Origen and Basil we 
believe that God prepared the intellect of the world for 
the advent of Christ by the genius of Greece. With 
Lactantius, Ambrose, Augustine and Cassiodorus we 
hold that Rome prepared for His coming by teaching the 
world a moral code of law and order in Caesar, Cicero 
and Seneca. 

“Each individual in his growth to maturity undergoes 
in a microcosmic manner the intellectual development of 
the world. What prepared mankind for the coming of 
Christ, now best prepares the individual man for the 
life of grace. This was Clement’s theory of education, re- 
stated by Basil and codified by Ignatius when he founded 
the Jesuit schools. Thus the patiently tooled truths of 
pagan antiquity, beautifully encased in the literature of 
Greece and Rome, were saved and used as a propedeutic 
for the student’s maturing mind to fathom the mysteries 
of Redemption.” 


For those of us engaged in a humane education the 
danger is not only that we may sell out to the immedi- 
ately utilitatian aims of petty specialization. More than 
that; the danger is that we may try to make a merely 
anthropocentric humanism substitute for real religion. 
Such a truncated humanism that omits, or at least puts 
brackets around the Christian source of our culture, is 
not religion. It can never be. The cult of comfort is no 
substitute of self-discipline. The poet’s “fine frenzy” is 
no substitute for prayer. Diogenes can never take the 
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place of the poverello of Assisi. The “splendid pagan” is 
not a Christian. Christ is not just another moral teacher 
who became a martyr to the cause, like Socrates. 


No. An anthropocentric humanism yields at best a 
sweet reasonableness, at worst an enlightened selfishness. 
The measure of all things is not the Protagoran man 
(Theacletus 152c) ; rather with the mature Plato (Laws 
4.716c), “God is the measure of all things.” 


“Could Plato return,” we are back with Father Guth- 
rie’s address, “he would be astonished to find how mod- 
ern educators are using his cave. The method he worked 
out for them in that famous parable of the seventh book 
of the Republic was quite different from present practice. 
Uneducated man, he wrote, was chained in a cave with 
his back to the light. All that he could see (or know) 
were the shadows cast by the fire against the wall in 
front of him. Reality, that is to say, the true and the 
good, chained man could not see. His world of knowl- 
edge was the shadow of reality, which is mere opinion. 
Plato’s conception of the two-fold purpose of education, 
therefore, was to free man from his chains and turn him 
from the shadowy twilight of opinion, first to the world 
of real objects and finally to the sun, source of all light 
(or knowledge) and all reality. When we realize that 
for him the sun was a symbol of the Divine principle, 
a more inspiring ideal for education is hard to conceive. 
A more cogent indictment of modern education cannot 
be imagined.” 


And yet there is a sense in which man is the measure 
of all things and God is the measure of all things. Thanks 
to Christmas, thanks to the Incarnation, we are back 
upon the theme of a harmoniously whole Christian 
humanism (see CB 23.20). Jacques Maritain has called 
it the humanism of the Incarnation. 


A new humanism must assume again and lift up into 
a purified atmosphere all the work of the classical period. 
It must remake anthropology. It must discover the 
rehabilitation and the ‘dignification’ of the creature not 
in a species of isolation, thus enclosing the creature within 
itself, but in an opening up of the creature to the uni- 
verse of the divine and the supra-rational. And as a 
matter of fact such a task implies a work of sanctification 
of the profane and the temporal. It means the discovery 
of a more profound and real sense of the dignity of the 
human person. As a consequence, man would rediscover 
himself in God rediscovered, and would direct social 
work toward an heroic ideal of fraternal love conceived, 
not as a spontaneous retura of sentiment to some illu- 
sory primitive state, but as a difficult and painful con- 
quest of the spirit, as a work of grace and virtue. Such 
a humanism, which considers man in the integrity of 
his natural and supernatural being and which sets no 
a priori limits to the descent of the divine into man, 
could = termed the humanism of the Incarnation (op. 
cit. p. 12). 


A humanism of the Incarnation—In principio erat 
verbum ... et Deus erat verbum. .. . Et verbum caro 
factum est ... (John 1.1, 2, 14). Here is a true phil- 
anthropy, 1) piAavOparnia tod owtipoc fhu@v Ged 
(Tit. 3.4). The historical fact of this divine humanism 
would seem to have to enter into any measurement of 
man’s progress. It is hard enough to try to tell where 
man really is without some agreement as to his terminus 
ad quem. It is doubly difficult to appraise our Mid- 
Twentieth Century man’s position if we disregard the 
terminus a quo—that point in history from which the 
very year anno Domini 1949 takes its start. 

GC.’ Fs. 
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Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve 


The ninth of January of this year was the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the death of Basil Lanneau Gilder- 
sleeve, America’s foremost Classical scholar. On the 
occasion of his death D. C. Heath and Company, pub- 
lishers, paid the following tribute to the memory of this 
distinguished man: 

Author, educator, soldier, philologist, philosopher. To 
his students he was Zeus, and “bore the face of a god.” 
In the goodly fellowship of scholars he was a peer: 
great universities did honor to themselves in honoring 


him. To his friends he was a perennial delight: gracious, 
serene, sympathetic, inspiring. 


Did he not magnify the mind, show clear 
Just what it all meant? 

He would not discount life, as fools do here, 
Paid by installment .... 

This was our master, famous, calm, and dead. 
He’s for the morning. 

The editors of The Classical Bulletin take great pleas- 
ure in bringing to light again this splendid testimony to 
an eminent scholar and cultured gentleman. An oppor- 
tunity is also afforded us to call our reader’s attention 
to the writings of Gildersleeve and especially to his Latin 
Grammar. His edition of the Odes of Pindar, with its 
scholarly and literary introduction, is greatly valued 
even today by students of Greek poetry, I dare say, is 
hardly known to exist among the many teachers of the 
Classics in the Schools and Colleges. His Latin Gram- 
mar, however, if it is not known to teachers of Latin, 
should be. It is, as all who treasure it know, a highly 
scholarly grammar, possessing at the same time a literary 
flavor all its own. There used to be a story currept in 
Baltimore that when the grammar first appeared, a stu- 
dent of Gildersleeve remained up until dawn reading it 
from cover to cover. This is credible. The book has 
an interest and a charm. He has made the finest selec- 
tions from Latin authors for his examples, has translated 
them into English with a delightful, literary turn, and 
with an accuracy that reveals a deep knowledge of both 
languages. Gildersleeve, I think, always kept before 
his mind the Horatian maxim: 

Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci 
Lectorem delectando pariterque monendo. 

Gildersleeve was a humanist who, in the midst of all 
his scholarly learning never forgot that all research in 
classics must be aimed at helping the student to a deeper 
appreciation of the great works of Greece and Rome. 

A. A. J. 


Book Reviews 


Faith, Hope and Charity—St. Augustine. Trans. by Louis 
A. Arund, 8.S8., 8.T.D. The Newman Bookshop, West- 
minster, Md. 1949. Pp. 165. $2.50. 

This translation is the third in the “Ancient Christian 
Writers” Series. Maintaining the high standard of the 
Series, the author has given us Augustine’s treatise in 
a very readable translation. A corious collection of notes 
clarify the historical and theological background of the 
treatise. 

The aim of Augustine was a thorough survey of the 
worship due to God by faith, hope, and charity. This, 
he assures us, is the way to wisdom. In the framework 
of the Creed and the Our Father he summarizes his own 


exposition of Christian doctrine. Creation, redemption, 
sanctification and judgment are the divine activities 
treated, with frequent reference to God’s love and liber- 
ality. 

These latter teachings greatly influenced mystical the- 
ology for centuries after Augustine. In the modern re- 
vival of interest in the contemplative life, we might 
profitably study this treatise. For Augustine’s own warn- 
ing is in place: “From this confession of faith, which to 
carnal thought is milk for babes, but to spiritual reflec- 
tion and study is meat for strong men, is born the good 
hope of the faithful, with holy charity as its companion” 
(p. 106). 


Florissant, Mo. Patrick M. Re«ay, S. J. 


Latin Prose Composition For the Upper School, by 


John §. Bennett, B. A. Oxford University Press, 

Amen House, Toronto, 1948. Pp. 307. $3.25. 

This new manual on Latin prose composition is suitable 
for use in the lower College grades. It covers all the com- 
mon and important Latin constructions, and gives many 
helpful hints on how English idioms, for which there is 
no equivalent Latin construction, must be transposed in 
order to be turned into good Latin usage. The examples 
which have been chosen to illustrate the rules are clear 
and to the point. 

For the most part the author has had Caesar’s style in 
mind in composing this book. For this reason it will not 
replace the more complete Mountford-Bradley’s Arnold, 
nor Franklin and Bruce’s very capable manual. 

The Exercises, though not always idiomatically 
worded — a common defect in books of this sort — are 
nevertheless solid, and cumulative, in the sense that suc- 
ceeding lessons call for the use of constructions that were 
studied in previous chapters. About forty passages of 
continuous prose, based on chapters from the Gallic 
War, are also included. The vocabulary in the rear of the 
book is derived primarily from Caesar’s usage. 

The book lacks an Index as well as a Teacher’s Key. 

F. J. G. 


A Plea to the God of the Winds 
FRED SCHREIBER 

O, Aeolus, who sits in darkened cave 
And watches o’er thy roaring subjects wild 
With haughty stance, and yet with manner mild, 
Strike again the mountain with thy stave. 
Release to us warm Notus from her cell, 
That she may with her breath renew the fields 
From their long steep. Recall fierce Boreas, who wields 
His frigid influence o’er fen and fell. 
All nature waits and watches for the sign 
That Boreas’ reign is finished once again. 
Then flowers will grow and bloom in full array, 
The mighty sun will then more brightly shine, 
Glad that spring-time now has snapped the chain 
Of winter. Aeolus, please speed that day. 





A past one respects is as essential for intellectual life 
as parentage is essential for physical life; as an indi- 
vidual cannot think without a memory, neither can a 
society think without tradition. —Fulton Sheen 
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Poems of Exile 


CHaARLEs 8. RAYMENT 
Carleton College 


Filling but three slim pages of Haase’s edition and 
omitted altogether by most translators, a group of poems 
by Seneca the philosopher titled Epigrammata super 
Exilio have an interest all out of proportion to their 
extent. For these 90 verses must inevitably call up to 
the reader’s mind the fate of Ovid and the poetry written 
during his years in exile. There are, indeed, striking 
similarities in the circumstances under which sentence 
was passed against them. Ovid repeatedly ascribes his 
condemnation to carmen, which he indicates to have been 
the Ars Amatoria, and error, about which he is nowhere 
explicit; most of his biographers, however, lean to the 
belief that he had been privy to some intrigue of the 
emporer’s daughter Julia. Seneca is said variously to 
have been one of the lovers of the younger Agrippina, 
daughter of Germanicus, or to have compromised himself 
by undisclosed knowledge of her amours. Both were 
eminent, prosperous, and popular writers, who foresaw 
only unclouded horizons when the blow fell. Both en- 
dured long years of banishment, Ovid from A. p. 8 to 19 
and Seneca from 41 to 49. For Seneca, of course, the 
check to his career was only temporary, while Ovid 
vainly importuned Augustus and Tiberius for remission 
of his penalty and died at Tomis on the Euxine. Lighter, 
too, was the hardship of the designated relegatio for 
Seneca, who was bidden to retire to Corsica, whereas 
Ovid’s last years were spent almost at the outer fringe 
of Rome’s great empire. 


To some extent, it must be admitted, parallelism of 
subject matter is inescapable in their poems of exile; 
one would expect to find curses laid upon the place of 
banishment and upon false friends, expressions of grati- 
tude to loyal supporters, self-directed injunctions to bear 
up under adversity or to abandon delusive hope, and 
prayers that disgrace might not fall upon family or kin. 
Such reflections are the natural response to a like situa- 
tion. Then too, Ovid, a precocious student of rhetoric, 
uses turns of phrase congenial to Seneca. Even so, the 
latter’s verses are worth considering in their relation to 
the Tristia, Ibis, and Epistulae ex Ponto. 


They consist of nine poems, ranging in length from four 
to eighteen lines, all written in the same elegiac couplet 
that Ovid had used. The first and second deal with the 
place of exile. In the former, anaphora of Corsica, which 
opens the first five lines (out of eight), is striking; so, 
too, is the emphasis thrown upon the unbearable heat of 
summers there, especially when the Dog Star is shining— 
an emphasis which is the obverse of Ovid’s almost path- 
ological preoccupation with the cold of Pontus. The 
closing couplet is genuinely effective, with its likening 
of the exiled to the living dead, and its employment, 
with one modification (vivorum), of a tombstone form- 
ula: 

Parce relegatis, hoc est, iam parce sepultis; 
Vivorum cineri sit tua terra levis. 
True, one might prefer that the writer had made his 
comparison more subtly and less after the fashion of 
dictionary definition, but compression of the poem into 
such narrow limits may serve to justify him. The same 
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thought, metaphorically expressed, can be found again 
and again in Ovid; to take a single instance, in Tristia 
3, 11 (12), 25-32, he refers to himself as inanem umbram, 
cinerem, haec simulacra, and manes meos, and speaks of 
busta nostra. Relegatis also serves as a reminder of Ovid’s 
insistent designation of his status as relegatio. 

The second epigram, also eight verses long, depicts the 
barren, unproductive aspect of the island, which, Seneca 
says, bears no fruits in autumn, no grain crops in summer, 
no olives in winter, no leafy shade in spring; no blade 
of grass shoots up from the sterile soil, and bread, water, 
and wood are wanting. As in the previous poem, the 
close is arresting: 

Hic sola haec duo sunt, exsul et exsilium. 


So far as the main theme is concerned, Ovid had dwelt 
upon the barrenness of Pontus with the same fervor, 
albeit in somewhat different language. He speaks of the 
leafless and treeless landscape (EH. P. 1, 2, 25), berates 
the failure of the ground to produce orchar4- or vine-borne 
fruit, of the river banks to bear wills, and of the 
mountains to show the verdure of oaks, and the untilled 
condition of the fields (#. P. 1, 3, 51-56). He thinks 
nostalgically of his native Pelignian countryside, with 
its pine groves, gardens which he had watered from near- 
by springs, fruit trees which he had planted with his own 
hands (E. P. 1, 8, 41-48), and alludes to a spring devoid 
of flowers and leaves, a summer which sees no grain- 
harvesters, and an autumn unproductive of grape clusters 
(E. P. 3, 1, 11-13). The last passage is closely akin in 
its development to the Senecan epigram, which by its 
curious order of the seasons seems almost to be striving 
for an independence that it could not claim. 

Poems 3, 4, and 5, designated as Querelae, are very 
uneven in quality and in their apparent originality. The 
first is by all odds the best; in it, Seneca pictures himself 
as a fallen gladiator, warning away his adversary (the 
unnamed enemy) with the admonition that a dead man’s 
hand has often inflicted on his victorious foe a lethal 
wound. Key words, which would figure in similar sym- 
bolism if Ovid had used it, are scrutaris and confossum, 
but he applies the former only to the haruspices and 
never alludes to himself as confossum by the betrayal of 
his friendship. Seneca’s imagery is vivid, a true reflection 
of Roman experience. 

The fourth epigram is also addressed to an undisclosed 
enemy, boldly termed livor (spiteful jealousy incarnate), 
but he is threatened with exposure, like the Ovidian Ibis, 
if he persists in his attacks. The language of this poem 
bears a fairly close verbal parallelism to lines from the 
Tristia and the Epistulae ex Ponto; one may, for in- 
stance, set the second verse (Qui nostrum cinerem nunc, 
inimice, premis?) against Ovid’s Quid cinerem sazis bus- 
taque nostra petis? (T. 3, 11 [12], 26) or Desine new cin- 
eres sparge, cruente, meos (E. P. 4, 16, 48), and the fourth 
(Stringis in exstinctum tela cruenta caput) against such 
lines as Ut taceam strictas in mea fata manus (T. 5, 2, 
30) or Quid iuvat exstinctos ferrum demittere in artus 
(E. P. 4, 16, 51). Still more Ovidian than the phrasing is 
the conceit with which Seneca ends; he has been deterring 
his foe from desecration of the corpse and tomb, urging 
him to believe that the victim’s shade and the gods are 
speaking this warning, and then the final verse declares: 
Sacrilegae bustis abstinuere manus. Similarly Ovid rep- 
resents the clouds as breaking up and the waves subsid- 
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ing after he has prayed to the divinity of the Caesars 
to abate the storm which threatens the ship bearing him 
into exile (7. 1, 2, 107-110), the figures upon a medallion 
or coin (sent to him by Cotta Maximus) bearing like- 
nesses of the imperial family as softening their expres- 
sions and nodding assent to his plea for commutation 
of sentence (HE. P. 2, 8, 71-76), and the deified Augustus 
as hearkening from heaven to a similar entreaty (E. P. 
4, 9, 125-134) ; examples of this dramatized happy ending 
viewed from a time standpoint subsequent to the main 
body of the poem could be greatly extended by citations 
from the Fasti, Amores and Metamorphoses. 

The fifth poem is a feeble effort, which contains an 
inept comparison of his enemy to a madman who ftotas 
immittit sara per urbes in populum and against whom 
the said populus retaliates in kind, hurling back the 
same rocks (one wonders whether the suggestion came 
from Tristia 3, 11, 26, cited above); so the poet who 
slanders Seneca is beset by the entire poets’ guild rising 
to his defence. The adversary’s excuse that he wrote 
jestingly and in his cups is dismissed as inadequate. 

The sixth of the epigrams, in contrast to the previous 
group, is addressed to a friend, Crispus, who is honored 
by such epithets as meae vires, lassarum ancora rerum 
(cf. lacerae .. . ancora sola rati, E. P. 3, 2, 6), naufragio 
littus tutaque terra meo (naufragio litora tuta meo, T. 
1, 4, 36), arz, tutissima nobis, and afflicto sola quies 
animo. The pinnacie of praise, however, is attained in 
the next line: Quo solo cureat si quis, in exsilto est. Again 
the conclusion rises to the realm of fancy when the poet 
asks, “Or does your mind, which is confined by no ter- 
restrial bounds, actually company me?” 

In the seventh poem Seneca describes the wasting and 
destructive effects of time(tempus edax), but does not, 
like Ovid, lament that his woes alone are not attenuated 
by it (7. 4, 6, 1-18) and pray for release by death (Jbid., 
49-50), or boast that he has grewna hardened so that 
death itself cannot master him: 

Tempus edax igitur praeter nos omnia perdet; 

Cessat. duritia mors quoque victa mea (E. P. 4, 10, 7-8). 
Rather, in keeping with Stoic tenets, he asserts that 
death is universal, that the world itself wil! finally be 
consumed by flames, and that it is a law of Nature, 
not a punishment, that the individual must perish. 

The eighth in the series is a prayer, simple and sincere, 
that his brothers may outlive him, that he may rival 
them, and they him, in mutual affection, and that his 
own little son Marcus may challenge the eloquence of 
his uncles. Ovid, less fortunate in possession of family 
ties, could only be thankful that his father and mother 
had died before disgrace overtook him (T. 4, i0, 81-84). 

The final poem follows in language and form the tra- 
ditional pattern of elegy for the dead. Addressed to his 
native Corduba, it opens with the lines: 

Corduba solve comas et tristes indue voltus; 

Inlacrimans cineri munera mitte meo. 
For the death of her own bard will stir her to grief 
greater than she experienced in the Civil War, when she 
was a battle ground for the supporters of Pompey and 
Caesar, or in the crisis of attack by the Lusitanians. 
There is a touch suggesting the Prometheus story: 


Ille tuus quondam magnus, tua gloria, civis 
Infigar scopulo. 
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The concluding lines repeat the beginning, Corduba solve 
comas, anc. congratulate the city on its remoteness, which 
will confer the boon of delaying her grief by the tardy 
arrival of these sad tidings. An artifice readily per- 
ceptible consists of first proclaiming as actual what is 
later revealed to be still in prospect. This is precisely the 
sort of theme and development which one might look 
for in Ovid, but aside from his regret for the gardens 
and orchards of his native Pelignum, already referred to, 
his late work refers only casually and factually to his 
birthplace. The nearest approach to the Senecan treat- 
ment dates from happier days, when in the Amores (3, 
15, 11-14) he prophesies that some stranger beholding 
the walls of Sulmo shall call it great, despite its few 
acres, since it has produced so great a poet. 


My principal endeavor has been to give, without quot- 
ing too extensively, an indication of the content and 
style of Seneca’s epigrams; but I have also tried to in- 
dicate the basis for my own conviction that they reveal 
a fair degree of indebtedness to Ovid. Judgments of the 
latter sort are bound to be subjective; in Seneca’s case, 
however, some supporting evidence can be derived from 
another work written in exile, the prose Ad Polybium de 
Consolatione, of which the final paragraph (a complaint 
about weakened powers of thought and phrasing in con- 
sequence of the alien speech by which he is surrounded) 
distinctly echoes such passages from the Tristia as 3, 14 
(15), 29-50 and 5, 7, 51-64. 


Antigone—And Why 


EpMuND P. Burkg, S.J. 
St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, India 


It had never occurred to me to question why I should 
read the Antigone, until one day someone did it for me. 
The Antigone was something of a tradition; every Greek 
class read it. Why read the Antigone? The matter was 
so beyond questioning that an answer was slow in com- 
ing. To make matters more difficult, my interroga or 
reminded me of some points from the theory of the 
drama. “Well, why?”, I thought. I know that I did 
not dare admit that the months of labor had been spent 
merely in improving my Greek. And, on the other hand, 
the play, it was objected, had no tragic hero or heroine, 
no internal conflict between good and evil; there was 
not even a tragic ending; instead, a triumph. Shut off 
in a position unique in Greek tragedy, the play needed 
special study to determine its tragic quality, nor did it 
measure up in sublimity and moral effect to either the 
Agamemnon or the Oedipus Rex. Yes, why read the 
Antigone? Why start out with a play that presents such 
a problem? 


The first flaw we pick out in the play—everybody does 
it—is in Antigone herself. She is like no tragic heroine 
we have seen before. And tragic heroes, too, Agamemnon, 
Oedipus, Prometheus, are markedly different from her; 
each of them possesses the strong but imperfect char- 
acter that is found in the ordinary tragedy. Antigone 
is different. She is tenderhearted, courageous, strong in 
the defense of the right,— but it is not here that she 
differs from others. She is not weak; in this she is unique. 
She struggles and falls through her own deliberate action; 
but even thus she is no whit at variance with the ac- 
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cepted tragic hero or heroine. No, she becomes unique 
in Greek tragedy when she is found without imperfection 
of character. When she struggles, it is not with herself. 
From the first she is in the right and knows it. There 
is no conflict, no struggle going on between two forces 
in her soul. Her personality is strong and, for a Greek, 
ethically perfect, and when she falls, her own deliberate 
action is the cause of it, but her act is neither weak nor 
ethically imperfect. Her fall comes not from her own 
fault, but from the brutal necessity of an external force. 
She does the right thing, the noble thing; her death for 
daring to perform the burial rites for her brother Poly- 
neices is a martyrdom and a triumph. Can she, then, be 
a true tragic character? Yes, she can, for tragedy looks 
not to any reward after death; for it, death means the 
end of everything. Death means conquest; death means 
a fall, the final disaster. Tragedy is the loss of the life 
of the hero. For tragedy and the tragedian there is no 
such consideration as spiritual conquest in death. The 
hero dies; he is no more; all is ended. So Antigone dies, 
and not only dies, but dies alone, without sympathy, dis- 
graced, supported and comforted by no one. She falls; 
she is conquered; thus, she is a true tragic heroine. 


If, however, Antigone is a true heroine and, never- 
theless, shows no weakness, where is the conflict? Does 
the opposing force have any effect on Antigone’s soul? 
In the Antigone we have a very common type of struggle, 
the struggle between principles, between human law and 
divine law. Creon, king of Thebes, represents the duty 
of obeying the state’s laws; Antigone, the duty of listen- 
ing to private conscience, of obeying the higher law 
when laws human and divine come in conflict, and one 
must yield. When Creon decreed that the body of Poly- 
neices was to be left unburied, he did a monstrous thing 
and something which, if it had happened in real Greek 
life— remember Aegospotami and its abandoned dead 
— would have left a lasting stain on the man or state 
responsible. Creon had the power, since he was the state, 
to do what he did, but his action had no moral sanction 
beyond the force of purely human law. And Antigone 
will not yield; she will not refuse to perform her sacred 
duty of burying her brother, even if he was a traitor. 
There is the conflict, — principle against principle, each 
represented by a character exceedingly human and por- 
traying a struggle that is universal in its application and 
appeal. 


But why Antigone? If during a whole course in classi- 
cal studies we intend to read only one or two Greek 
tragedies, why do we not devote our labor and effort 
to the highest and most sublime tragedy, to the Aga- 
memnon or to Oedipus Rex? That is a question which 
can never be answered satisfactorily; so much depends 
on textbooks, teachers, and pupils. We can only tell the 
worth of Antigone and let conclusions be drawn from 
that estimate. First, we have the ethical motive for 
reading the play; it is impossible to see or read tragedy 
without being affected morally for good or bad. In fact, 
the influence for good, and that only, is the purpose 
of tragedy; it is for this reason that it can be said that 
Aristotle’s katharsis pathematon—“The cleansing or 
purgation of all the passions through the aesthetic exer- 
cise of the two representative passions of pity and fear” 
— can be applied also to a moral cleansing. To illustrate 
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this effect no finer example can be chosen than Sophocles’ 
Antigone. The play presents a definite moral which ap- 
plies to all people, in any age, and in every place, by 
raising the question whether human law is to prevail 
over, or yield to, divine law, and by pointing out the 
only obvious answer in showing Antigone to be wholly 
in the right in clinging to the higher law. 


In addition to the wholesomeness of its fine moral 
effect we find in the Antigone masterful outlining and 
construction. In the Oedipus Rex Sophocles heightened 
the tragic effect by acquainting the audience with Oedi- 
pus’ awful deed, while the poor victim was himself kept 
in ignorance of the monstrous things he had done and 
was unwittingly doing. In the Antigone we are the ones 
who are kept in the dark about what is to come. By 
a clever and pleasing interlude which has a comical 
twist to it, Sophocles keeps us waiting even at the 
moment when all must be revealed. This is the famous 
scene where the messenger nearly drives Creon to dis- 
traction by his prolonged reticence about the burial of 
Polyneices by an unknown person (Antigone). Clever 
work that, making one of the more enjoyable scenes of 
the play. But mechanical perfection of delineation has 
not left the Antigone unbalanced; on the contrary, in- 
stead of being stiff and staid, the Antigone is one of the 
most interesting of Greek tragedies and the most suitable 
of all that galaxy for presentation on our modern stage. 
Interest for an ordinary audience of today would be 
aroused by the tragedy of the two betrothed, Antigone 
and Haemon, Creon’s son, — strange lovers they, whose 
love, though not once openly expressed, is never so well 
declared as in their common death. Theatre-goers and 
book-lovers who look for artistry and for the beautiful 
language and imagery of sublime poetry will find both 
in the Antigone, not just once and again, but in every 
chorus. Only think of the choral odes on the power of 
man and on love, and of Antigone’s beautiful farewell 
before she goes to her tomb for her marriage with Death. 


In brief, the why of the Antigone is this: That it is 
high tragedy, and therefore worth reading, because it 
has a true tragic heroine, is a true tragedy with all the 
conflict necessary to tragedy, and has, besides, an ethical 
and literary character that compares even with the 
Agamemnon and the Oedipus Rex. The theme of the 
Antigone is an eternal truth. It will be forever worth 
while. 


Cicero’s Ideas on Immortality 


JoHN W. PapBEre, S.J. 
St. Louis University 

For many years the thoughts and desires of Cicero 
were turned almost exclusively to this life of the here and 
now. The desire for earthly fame, for renown among men, 
for gloria, gripped him. To him this seemed true immor- 
tality, to live in the minds and memories of men. At this 
he aimed; of this he spoke. In the Pro Archia (26) he 
asserts, Trahimur omnes studio laudis et optimus quisque 
mazxime gloria ducitur. Here he also candidly confesses 
that he himself has a certain desire for glory, one perhaps 
somewhat too strong. The statement takes on added 
force when one realizes that this oration was delivered by 
Cicero in 62 B.c., just one year after he had served as 
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consul. With the pinnacle of Roman glory attained, he 
might have thought that all had been achieved, that all 
was secure. 


Yet it was only five years after he had reached this 
summit that Cicero was dashed down by one of the most 
crushing blows of his life. In 58 B.c. he, a passionate lover 
of Rome if ever there was one, was exiled from Rome, and 
by name prohibited from setting foot anywhere within 
four hundred miles of the city. Though he was recalled 
the next year and came back to his beloved Rome amid 
real rejoicing, this exile, while not changing completely 
his views on renown among men as true immortality, yet 
strongly tempered those views. After all, had the re- 
nown, the gloria which he had attained, been a real help 
or even a real solace to him? 


After his return, while living in the midst of the un- 
settled conditions of the government and beginning to 
be disturbed by the forewarnings of civil conflict, Cicero 
turned to writing in order to express his ideas on the true 
naiure of the state, and it was between 54 and 52 or 51 
B.c. that he wrote the De Re Publica, and its beautiful 
epilogue, the Somnium Scipionis. In the Somnium he 
reflects some of the general ideas on immortality which 
were later to fructify, and he seems to be seeking to 
produce a stronger conviction of them not only in others 
but also in himself. He had experienced the essential 
emptiness and instability of gloria as a reward of a life 
well-lived. What then was to come as a recompense of 
such a life? The answer which Cicero found was a reward 
in a future, immortal life; and it seems that he tried 
everything possible in the Somnium to convince himself 
of this answer, for on such a conviction depended the 
success of this new motivation. 


We say he made use of the Somnium to convince himself 
because of the parallelism, conscious or unconscious, 
exhibited in it between the life of Scipio Minor and the 
life of Cicero. First, Scipio, the principal character in the 
Somnium, had long been actively and honestly engaged in 
the duties of government and was speaking of its service 
and the rewards connected with it. Cicero also had long 
been actively and honestly engaged in the duties of 
government and was interested in the rewards of de- 
voted service. Secondly, Scipio is portrayed as being 
continually concerned with earthly affairs and contin- 
ually longing for earthly renown. Even though he is up 
among the glories of the constellations, he nonetheless 
admits, Haec ego admirans referebam tamen oculos ad 
terram identidem (De Re Publica. 6.19). That this longing 
was particularly true of Scipio we are not at all certain, 
though, as we have seen, it was true of Cicero. Thirdly, 
Scipio Major makes his famous prophecy to his name- 
sake, the younger Scipio, who will, among other deeds, 
display his statesmanship and patriotism to the highest 
degree in saving the state from internal war by the 
Gracchi (Jbid. 6.11-13). Did not Cicero pride himself 
greatly on having accomplished just this in averting 
civil conflict in the case of the Catilinarian conspiracy? 
Scipio will be ill-repaid for his endeavors. Did not Cicero 
regard himself as ill-repaid for his endeavors? But Scipio 
should not repine; there is a definite place in heaven for 
all statesmen who save, aid, or extend their country. 
Did not Cicero regard himself as a statesman who had 
done this for Rome? Could he not also claim this reward in 
the heaven reserved for those who on this earth had 
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spent their lives in the service of their country? Finally, 
Scipio Major asks, Tu enim quam celebritatem sermonis 
hominum aut quam expetendam consequi gloriam potes? 
(Ibid. 6.20) and in so doing he points out how impossible 
is real glory from the world’s approval, a thing which 
Cicero found out by experience. Scipio Major adduces 
yet more arguments to show his namesake the futility 
and short duration of earthly renown, especially the type 
so frequently lauded by Cicero before this time, the 
renown and praise of future generations. 


In all this there is, it seems, a parallelism reflected. 
This parallelism Cicero uses for a definite reason, no less 
really definite because it may perhaps be a not completely 
conscious reason. He uses it in order that to himself 
personally as to Scipio Minor may be applied the happy 
consequences that flow from the immortality of the soul 
which he now sets out to prove. This proof is presented 
by the elder Scipio as the last portion of his discourse in 
the dream of his namesake (Ibid 6.27, 28). It is one of the 
strongest proofs known to the ancients, that of Plato 
“from movement” as expounded in the Phaedrus, and 
Cicero makes it strong in order that it may be convincing 
to others — and to himself. 

When the proof has been set forth Scipio, and again 
Cicero, are presented with incitements to continue their 
labors. The soul is immortal; it will enjoy the fruit of its 
endeavors in the next life, and especially men such as 
Scipio — and Cicero — will reap the glorious reward of 
their labors on behalf of the state. 

These in brief are some of the ideas of Cicero on im- 
mortality. These ideas he wanted to transform into per- 
sonal convictions, but they needed the rough hewing of 
years of civil turmoil, the deep cutting of personal be- 
reavement (the death of his daughter, Tullia), and the 
finishing touches of long and patient thought before 
they could be shaped to a form more real and more im- 
pressive to Cicero, and could be expressed with more 
certainty in works such as the De Senectute and De Ami- 
citia in statements like the following: Quod si in hoc erro, 
qui animos hominum immortalis esse credam, libenter erro 
... (De Senectute 85) and O praeclarum diem, cum in illud 
divinum animorum concilium coetumque proficiscar cumque 
ex hac turba et conluvione discedam (Ibid. 84). Nor should 
the effusion of pro Marcello 28, alla, inquam, illa vita 
est tua quae vigebit memoria saeculorum omnium, quam 
posteritas alet, quam ipsa aeternitas semper tuebitur, be 
adduced as negativing this evidence for his last years; for 
these words were spoken to Caesar, were intended as a 
mere compliment, and were fitted to Caesar’s tempera- 
ment and to the skeptical minds present on that occasion. 


Yet more than turmoil or bereavement or thought, it 
was the inspiration and light of Christian revelation that 
Cicero needed; but it is to his glory that in an age of the 
greatest doubt and skepticism he perhaps approached 
closer than any other Roman to real substance, to coming 
ex umbris et imaginibus in veritatem. 





Any translation is a good one in proportion as you 
forget, while reading it, that it is a translation at all. 


—Ronald Knox 
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